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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 





WORK FOR APRIL. 

April! Weeping, tearful, tender hearted 
April isamong usin mild and sweet contrast 
with rough and boisterous March. It is her 
pleasant but often troublesome labor to close up 
the winter campaign, to thaw open the streams 
and the meadows, to wake up the frogs in the 
marshes and set them to chuckling and peeping 
with joy at their liberation again from the strong 
icy grip of winter; to welcome back the birds 
again to their haunts from which they were 
diiven by the scowls and gusts of the northern 
winds ; to burst open the buds and let out the 
willow tassels, and the violets and May flowers 
for the bees and butter-flies that come flitting 
along in quest of their wonted store of sweets. 
It is her business, too, to clear off the snow banks 
and freshen up the seared and withered fields, 
that the lambs may have a green carpet to dance 
upon, and the cattle and flocks again be made 
glad with the promise of springing herbage for 
sustenance and refreshment, after a long and 
dreary ‘‘Jent.’’ In doing a!l these she gives the 
farmer a rab and a jog, and tells him that seed 
time is at hand, and he must be up and doing, 
or he will have a joyless summer and a lean har- 


vest. 
April is a busy month to the farmer, both in- 


doors and out. It is the month in which the 
farmers of Maine so arrange matters that the 
greatest number of the calves and lambs, and 
pigs, and such like young farm stock, report 
themselves to the world, and demand watchful 
care and protection. And no small tax is it to 
the owner of them, and on his care and faithful- 
ness to them in their most helpless and feeble 
moments depends a great deal of his profit and 
success in this branch of his business. 

If the weather be cold and chilly, as it will be 
at times, see that they are garefully protected, 
and by all means keep them dry. We have found 
that a young animal, a lamb for instance, can 
support a much greater degree of dry cold than 
they can of wet cold. Warmth anda dry bed, 
however, is congenial to them, and they ought to 
have it. 

Care in Feepinc Stock. We hope you have 
given out all your poor, rough, coarse fodder, 
during the cold hours of winter, when the weath- 
er was snapping and the animal system, demand- 
ingsomething to keep up an extra share of animal 
heat, would use up almost anything that could 
be masticated. By so doing you have saved the 
best, so that when the bare ground and the start- 
ing grass invites them without, and the weather 
being warm, you can tempt their appetites with 
that which is good and wholesome. Close at- 
tention to feeding in this particular will pay, 
sure. 

Loox Over, anp at, Your Farus. The winds 
and storms of the winter have no doubt over- 
thrown some of your weak fences, and mayhap, 
youself or your nei-hbors, in order to shorten the 
road for sledding, have ripped away a panel or 
two here or there, or tumbled down a gap in the 
wall, and opened a large territory to the world. 
In that case, it will be well to commence repairs 
—put up the walls—and, if any blundering team- 
ster has run against your posts or stakes and 
broken them off level with the ground, get new 
posts and new stakes ready and as soon as the 
frost will allow you to set them, put them down 
and make all as strong and safe as ever. 

Review THE Imptements. Packaway the sleds 
and sleighs and turn out the wagons and the carts 
and other wheel vehicles. Look them over care- 
fully, and see that all broken parts, and weak 
spots, be repaired and strengthened. Hustle 
over the chains and see that you have your num- 
ber. Of all things to lend and lose easily, a 
chain is the worst. Ten chances to one, some 
neighbor has borrowed one or two, just fora little 
while, and left it or lost it. We have nearly a 
dozen of good draught chains distributed about in 
that way, and their whereabouts now would puz- 
zle a necromancer to find out. 

Look over the ox yokes and bows, and see 
that they are in good order, and that you have 
a spare one or two to supply you, in case ‘Old 
Star,’ when he feels the brad, should snap one 
or two fur you by way of showing his resentment. 

Is the horse gear all right? Or, is the staple 
to the whiffletree loose and shackley ? and are the 
hooks only kept from flying off by a few shingle 
nails? Are the shovels and the dung forks all 
right? You will soon find it necessary to haul 
out the manure, and as that is heavy, dirty work, 
you would not like to be hindered every hour or 
two, by the necessity of stopping to repair har- 
ness. 

Are the plows and barrows all in good repair ? 
They will soon be called for. And how is it about 
that lot in which you had concluded to set out 
some more choice fruit trees? All” ready, and 
your selection made? The small fruits for the 
garden, too, must soon demand your attention. 
Gooseberries, especially, should be transplanted 
early, as indeed should everything else, in order 
to have it come up to your wishes, 

In short, April opens the whole campaign of 
the productive season, and the farmer must be 
up and doing! Like a skillful general he should 
look over the whole ground of his operations, lay 
out his work in the best way he can devise, and 
make use of every honest and effectual means in 
his power to carry it out and accomplish the 
work. 

Spring is the season of labor and of hope. By 
care and toil the farmer nourishes the young pro- 
duced upon his farm, and starts them forth to 
increase from day to day, in hope and confidence 
that, at maturity, he shall receive full profit for 
his labor and expense. In toil and hope he pre- 
pares the soil, dressing and fitting it for the seed, 
which he carefully commits to the earth in strong 
yr eat confidence that, by the rotations 

ns, @ full and generous harvest will 


richly and bountifully crown his industry and 
is care. 





WAIFS FROM OUR COPY DRAWER. 

Bioop Warts on Cows. A correspondent in- 
quires for a remedy for ‘* blood warts’’ on cows’ 
teats. If he will touch them with a little strong 
acid, such as sulphuric or nitric acid, they will 
be killed. This should be done, however, when 
the cow is dry and not milked. We have cut 
them off smoothly and then touched the cut with 
a little burnt alum, and after oiled the sore spot 
with common lamp oil. 

We have heard that if molasses be applied to 
them frequently, they would die off. We have 
never seen this tried, and do not see how it can 
act, unless by plugging up the pcres it smothers 
them. If any of our readers have had experi- 
ence in this kind of wartology, please to speak out. 


New Brunswick Steers. Our Province neigh- 
bors raise some fine stock and good crops, too. 
We find in the St. Croix Herald, a notice of a 
pair of steers raised by Charles Perley, Esq., of 
Woodstock, and sold him, for beef, for $200. 
The larger one of the pair girthed 7 feet 4 inches, 
and weighed 1800 lbs.; weight of beef, 1150 lbs. 
The other was somewhat smaller, but the two 
made a yoke of steers that it would be hard to 
beat. Mr. Perley has done much towards im- 
proving the breed of stock in his vicinity, and 
we are pleased to see that his investments in that 
branch of business are making him a good return. 


Tse Curtcre or Strawserries. As the field 
strawberry has been so scarce for a few years past, 
those of our readers who have a garden would 
find it both a great luxury and a source of profit 
to set out a strawberry bed. Vines planted this 
season would produce the next, and with proper 
care can be made to yield bountifully. The most 
common garden variety is the Hovey’s Seedling, 
which is a great bearer, and hasa very handsome 
berry. But there are many other kinds worthy 
of cultivation, which may be obtained of any of 
the nurserymen. One of the newest varieties is 
Peabody’s Seedlings which is the largest yet 
grown. We have aeescription and engraving of 
this strawberry which we should pleased to show 
any one who may wish to see it. 

As the time is fast approaching when the 
strawberry bed will need attention, we copy the 
following directions from one of our agricultural 
exchanges, and shall refer to this matter again :— 

‘* The best specimens of fruit, the largest. and 
the most highly colored and flavored, are always 
from those beds where the plants are kept thin- 
ned out to rows or ‘hills.’ If the runners cov- 
er the whole surface, the fruit is smaller, more 
shaded, and the flavor is not in the highest de- 
gree of perfection. But the cultivated bed bas 
one drawback,—the rain dashes the soil upon 
the fruit. This evil may be easily remedied by 
placing the short grass, which is obtained by 
mowing the lawns, between the rows. Tan has 
been recommended, and it does tolerably well, 
but it is itself not so clean as is desirable. Straw, 
chopped short, is used by some, and is cleaner 
and better than tan. But the soft, clean, fresh 
grass, only one inch or two in length, obtained 
from Jawns, is much preferred to either, and it is 
easily and frequently renewed. The moisture 
which it assists in retaining in the soil, promotes 
the larger growth of the fruit. If irrigation is ap- 
plied, this covering retains the moisture in the 
surface soil, and prevents evaporation and crust- 
ing. We have known the fruit while ripening, 
to be doubled in size in 24 hours, by a plentiful 
supply of water, dropped on the plants, and the 
mulching given them is next best to constant 
watering. 


‘Tomatogs. With many people a liking for this 
delicious fruit is only acquired by perseverance 
in use, while others have a n tural taste for it. 
The plant is a great bearer and very easily culti- 
vated. Those who have not a hot bed to start 
the plants, and who cannot procure them from 
any other source, will do well to start them in 
the house, and transplant them when the season 
is far enough advanced. For this purpose, make 
some boxes from four to six inches square, and 
about four inches deep, in such a manner that 
they may be easily taken apart, leaving the dirt 
and plant so that they may be placed in a hole 
prepared where the plant is to stand, without 
disturbing the roots of the plant, which will thus 
grow much faster than when taken from the hot- 
bed and transplanted in the usual manner. A 
friend of ours has been trying a new plan this 
spring, which promises well. He takes thick 
paper for his boxes, which he fills with dirt, and 
when he sets out his plants merely puts the box- 
es in water till they become soaked, and then 
sets them into the ground, leaving the paper to 
rot away from the dirt, and let the roots out on 
their explorations. The tomato will flourish on 
any soil, but a light, rich loam is the best, and 
ensures the greatest yield. We shall have some- 
thing to say upon the cultivation of the plant, 
at the proper season. Get them started first, and 
then we will not only tell you how to secure the 
nicest fruit, but also how to prepare it in the 
best and most tempting manner. 





Porators For Szep. It is the custom among 
many farmers, to plant the small potatoes for 
seed. Some think they yield better than large 
ones, but from the result of experiments which 
we have seen recorded, the actual yield, in bush- 
els, is no larger (and, in some cases, it is less) 
than when large potatoes are used, but the gain 
in number is extraordinary. In other words, they 
turn out ‘* small potatoes,’’ in every sense of the 
word. A correspondent of the Germantown Tel- 
egraph, suggests that the use of small potatoes 
for seed is one of the causes of the deterioration 
of the crop, and adds the following sensible re- 
marks :— 

‘*T have been engaged in agriculture for about 
twenty-four years, and have, during that time, 
in common with my neighbors, planted small 
potatoes. TI believe it is and has been the com- 
mon practice to save the small potatoes expressly 
for seed. Now this is totally unlike all other 
seed that we make use of. No one would think 
for a moment of shelling his nubbin ears of corn 
for seed, but would on the contrary select the 
largest and finest ; in sowing wheat we select that 
which is the most plump and heavy, and so with 
all other kinds of seeds. 

I this year shall select the largest and most 
solid potatoes I can find for seed, without, how- 
ever, expecting much change the first year, nor 





perhaps the second, nor even the third year, but 


if this plan be generally adopted, I think it must 
prove beneficial eventually.”’ 

We wish that some of our readers would make 
a fuir trial of the two kinds of seed, large and 
small, and give us the result, next fall. It would 
be but little trouble to them, and valuable re- 
sults might be obtained. The facts to be stated 
are, the time of planting and harvesting, kind 
and quantity of manure, description of soil, man- 


each kind of seed should be as near alike as pos- 
sible. It would be well, also, to note the differ- 
ence in yield between whole and cut seed. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

We continue to receive accounts of the forma- 
tion and doings of these useful organizations. 
We give a list of those in operation in this State, 
so far as we know. If there are any which do 
not appear below, we should like to hear from 
their Secretaries, in order to publish a full and 
correct list :— 








Names. Secretary. Location. 
Anson, Asa W. Moore, Anson. 
Bethel, A. L. Burbank, Bethel. 
Jefferson, Hiram P. Weeks, Jefferson. 
Kennebec, Chas. A. Goodwin, Dresden. 
Norridgewock, J.C. Page, Norridgewock. 
So. Windham, J. F. Anderson, So. Windham. 
Stanley Hill, H. P. Chapman, China. 
Topsham, W. A. Mallett, Topsham. 
Union, Jas. G. Morton, Tnion. 
Waterville, Winslow Morton, Waterville. 
Westbrook, J. Webb, Westbrook. 
Wilton, R. S. Currier, East Wilton. 
Winslow, Winslow. 

Jerrerson. This club was organized on the 


26th of February, by the choice of the fullowing 
officers :— 

President—Joseph Avery. 

Vice President—Hiram W. Patridge. 
Secretary—Hiram Weeks. 

The weekly meetings have been well attended, 
and the discussions have been very interesting. 


Wittox. The Wilton Farmers’ Club was or- 
ganized Feb. 10, since which the Constitution 
and By-Laws have been signed by 31 members, 
and the weekly meetings have been well attended. 
The Secretary writes us as fullows :— 

The subject of orcharding has engaged some 
portion of our time. The discussion was inter- 
esting and I[ think very profitable. Two methods 
of raising young orchards were introduced which 
I think worthy of note. One method proposed 
hy C. H. Adams was, to set native seedlings and 
graft in limbs after they had matured sufficiently. 
By so doing, the tree was less liable to injury and 
would fruit mach sooner than if grafted in the 
root or trunk. A sort of an amendment was in- 
troduced by David Macomber, which was to graft 
the limbs at the time the tree was set, asit would 
cancel the loss of the goot by transplanting. By 
so doing, both tree and scion were more likely to 
do well. Another method was introduced by the 
last named gentleman, which was, ‘‘to plant the 
seed where you wish the tree to grow, and bud 
when very young.”’ Such a course would insure 
a healthy and consequently thrifty and early 
bearing orchard. 

Maj. Lorin Adams said, he had procured and 
set trees that were budded after they had grown 
a few years, and that many of his trees had died 
in consequence of a defect where they werecut off. 
The tree began to rot at the cut and continued to 
decay after it had healed over until the tree died. 
I think our meetings have been both pleasant 
and useful. The more neighbors and townsmen 
associate together to interchange views upon their 
own business, the better acquainted and skilled 
will they become in it. How is it in other busi- 
ness besides that of agriculture? Why, the 
managers hold special meetings to devise the best 
methods of operation. Formerly the farmer has 
been too indifferent upon that which pertains to 
his own interest. I believe the time has now 
come when he begins to look around himself, and 
has come to the conclusion that his calling is an 
honorable one, and that it will pay to apply 


science to it. 
Another fall, we intend to commenceour meet- 


ings in good season, and should interesting mat- 
ters come up, we shall probably communicate 
to you such facts as would be of interest to the 
community. 


Anson. At the last meeting of this club, 
the subject for discussion was ‘‘Root culture and 
seeding of land.’’ We copy, from the Union 
Advocate, a report of the debate :— 

Amos Hutchins spoke of grass seeding land. 

He thought, in order to derive the largest profit 
from our grass lands, they should be highly cul- 
tivated, preparatory to seeding, and then pro- 
perly seeded ; he would sow different kinds of 
grass seed on moist land, timothy and red top at 
least, and on lands more dry, clover and herds- 
grass, and the quantity he would use was eight 
quarts of herdsgrass and red top and four of 
clover. He thought the root cropa profitable 
crop for neat stock and hogs, and preferred rais- 
ing the turnip it being easier to raise and a very 
good substitute for the potato. He had succeeded 
in raising good onions by plowing his land deep 
in the fall and in the spring dressing with barn 
manure well worked in with the cultivator, 
made smooth and trod hard, and top dressed 
with a preparation of three parts hen droppings 
and one part plaster and ashes. 
Quincy P. Wood said he had had some experi- 
ence in seeding land; had worked at farming all 
his life; that was his business. He thought the 
grass crop might be injured by sowing too much 
seed, and considered eight or ten pounds of clover 
and three quarts herdgrass a sufficient quantity 
for an acre of land. 

He thought a good way to renew a grass- 
field that could not be manured, was to plow it 
and sow the grass seed, and no other grain. Had 
had no experience in raising roots except pota- 
toes, which had been his favorite crop when he 
could raisethem, and if a substitute can be found 
he wished to know it. Had wintered stock on 
potatoes and wheat straw, kept them in good 
order and even fattened them at an expense of 
three cents per daf per ox. 

James M. Savage considered one-half bushel 
of herdsgrass a suitable quantity of seed per 
acre for bottom lands. 

A Moore and some others had succeeded best 
in sowing grass seed after the land had been saf- 





ficiently harrowed. 


ner of cultivation, and amount and quality of; This theory appears plausible. 
crop. Fora fair experiment, the treatment of 


PLANTING POTATOES EARLY. 

The results of experiments by Dr. Barber, and 
others, seem to demonstrate the fact, that the 
_ best method hitherto tried to prevent potato rot 

is, to plant them as early as the season will in 
any way allow. They will thus mature in the 
| cooler part of the season, and the tops ripen off, 
| g0 as not to afford, as Dr. B. supposes, a proper 
\field for the mildew, when it comes, to live in. 
If it be true, that 
the mildew is a minute vegetable, the invisible 
seeds, or ‘‘sporules’’ of which, at a certain time 
in the summer attach themselves to the stalks of 
the potato, and not only absorb the saps of them 
in'o their own systems, but also leave a poison 
which prevents the potato from maturing and 
causes it to decay, then certainly, if you can ma- 
ture the stalks befure the particular time at which 
the mildew seeds are spread abroad, you steer 
the potato clear of the evil. We believe all 
agree that whatever may be the cause of the rot, 
it does not attack a perfectly developed and tho- 
roughly matured potato. Itis true that pota- 
toes often rot after being dug and packed away 
in the cellar, indeed, sometimes they do not ap- 
pear affected until Spring. But we believe that 
potatoes so affected, were never thoroughly ripen- 
ed. We want more systematic observation and 
experiment on this point. It hasalso been found 
that in addition to early planting. it was best to 
use but little or no dressing of animal origin— 
that such dressing seems to prepare the potato 
for the rot. Instead of using it therefore, many 
farmers have done applying any at all to their 
crops, contenting themselves with a smaller crop 
of sound potatoes, rather than run the risk of 
obtaining a greater crop which would be liable to 
rot. 

We have heard of but little potato rot this 
spring among those kept over. We infer from 
this that the seed to be planted will be of a good 
character, and hope the suggestions here given 
to plant early will lead to good results in regard 
to the crop. 








Tue Greatest Lirrer or Litre Ecos. We 
have not heard from Ephraim and the Ticonic 
cacklers, this winter. Times are hard, and eggs 
small. But in this line there is a venerable 
Winthrop hen who boasts of having seen ten sum- 
mers that will beat the whole Maine roost on 
small eggs. She belongs to our neighbor Thad- 
deus Buzzell, who informs us that, although her 
age and infirmities did not allow her to compete 
in big eggs, she made up the deficiency by laying 
a littér of funny small ones. One of them that 
we saw measured just half an inch in diameter, 
and 17 of them were contained in a glass tumbler. 
Have you a ten years old biddy that will beat 


‘that? 





For the Maine Farmer. 


BETHEL FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
CLUB. 


Mr. Epitor:—This society held a regular 
meeting last evening, at the dwelling-house of 
Amos Merrill, Esq., in the Village. and though 
not numerously attended, from the state of the 
roads, was quite equal in interest to any of the 
‘season. In the absence of the President, N. T. 
True, Esq., the chair was well filled by the Vice 
President, D. Brown, Esq. The Secretary, A. 
L. Burbank, informed the society that it was 
expected this would be the last meeting of the 
season, and that no particular subject was given 
out, at the previous meeting, for discussion. Re- 
ferring to the records, the Secretary read over, in 
order, the subjects which had been discussed dur- 
ing the season, and as they were briefly reviewed, 
revived the recollection of the pleasure and profit 
which their discussion had afforded. 

The chairman of the committee on subjects, 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, was then called upon to 
propose some suitable subject for remarks, to oc- 
cupy the balance of the evening. Whereupon, 
Mr. T. proposed the subject of ‘‘Hedging’’—and 
gave some account of the operations in this mode 
of enclosing and protecting fields, in the western 
country, where the ‘‘Osage Orange”’ 1s princi- 
pally used for the purpose. Mr. T. thought that 
all efforts to do anything with that shrub would 
fail in this State, and probably, in all New Eng- 
land, from its being too tender to survive our 
winter,—but recommended the ‘‘Three-thorned 
Acacia”’ as more likely to succeed with our experi- 
menters in this useful and ornamental branch of 
agriculture. Entertaining remarks were also of- 
fered by the Secretary, and by P. Chapman, 
Esq., on the adaptation of this kind of fencing 
for intervales, where freshets were so common, 
and so destructive to ordinary fencing. 

This subject was found to be a pleasant one; 
and as our broad intervale farms in the valley of 
the wild Androscoggin rose to our imagination, 
divided into convenient fields by tastefully set 
‘*hedges,”’ and so strikingly contrasting with the 
ever frowning mountain ranges that seem to have 
parted only because they must, to let the waters 
pass to the sea, we thought that indeed, our 
‘lines had fallen in pleasant places, and that we 
had a goodly heritage.”’ 

Another, and still sweeter subject, was inci- 
dentally introduced—Bees, Honey, Hives, fc. 
Certain enquiries on that subject were made by 
our worthy Secretary, who although a bachelor, 
does not ignore all the sweets of life,—and re- 
marks were offered in reply, by Dr. Fanning, Dr. 
Grandin, and Mr. Thompson, all agreeing in rec- 
ommending simple rather than complicated hives, 
—in the necessity of well constructed ‘‘bee- 
houses,’’ in which the hives should be suspended, 
instead of setting upon a table, or platform, as 
is usual. 

But, Mr. Editor, I did not intend to “spin 
out’’ a very long ‘‘thread,’’ this time, and will 
close shortly,—we had a very pleasant and profit- 
able meeting, and closed the series well satisfied 
that the time spent in this way had been time 
well spent, and can all agree in recommending a 
similar organization to every town in the State. 

I conclude by remarking that as the winter 
has been a very mild one, the spring is corres- 
pondingly forward ,—fields are bare, frost getting 
out, and some farmers in this vicinity have al- 
ready began tosow. Very unusual, indeed, in 
this region, to sow peas and oats, rye &c., in 
March ! Z. T. 

Bethel, March 31, 1858. 


Ir Taxes the pressure of 150,000 lbs. to punch 








an inch hole in an iron plate one inch thick. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CHINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

There is, perhaps, no surer indication of in- 
creased attention to agriculture, than the forma- 
tion of Associations among farmers for the mutu- 
al consultation and deliberation upon matters in- 
timately connected with their profession. An 
association of this character existed in China, 
some eight or ten years ago, and was known as 
the South China Agricultural Society. Much in- 
terest was awakened upon the subject of stock 
growing, and a bull of superior build and blood 
was bought by the Society. Each full they had 
an agricultural exhibition. In this way, the 
town acquired quite a reputation for good stock. 
Owing to some difficulty in the management of 
its pecuniary affairs, the association was suffered 
to go down. Much of the stock then introduced 
has since been suld. 

The remembrance of the good then accom- 
plished, and the example of many other towns, 
have at length succeeded in infusing sufficient 
courage into some of our farmers to call a meet- 
ing to consider the expediency of forming another 
association for the promotion of our agricultural 
interests. This took place at the Jepson school- 
house, on Tuesday evening, March 23d. The 
meeting was called to order by J. P. Jones. 8S. 
B. Clark was appointed Chairman, and J. F. 
Jepson, Secretary. The chairman called upon 
Mr. Jones to state the object of the meeting. 

Mr. J. said that we had assembled here this 
evening, to take into consideration the subject of 
agriculture; and devise, if possible, by united 
action, some means to make our farming more 
profitable. We were informed, upon undoubted 
authority, that it was no uncommon thing for an 
Ayrshire cow to produce, in one year, sufficient 
milk to make 250 lbs. of butter, or double that 
quantity of cheese; while it often required seve- 
ral of the ordinary breed to do it. Thorough 
bred stock would often sell for twice, and some- 
times, for four times, as much as those of our or- 
dinary breeds. The calves of the bull owned by 
the South China Society sold for four times as 
much as those sired hy other bulls. Indeed, such 
high prices were offered for them, that our farm- 
ers were induced to sell the larger part of them. 
Those that remained sufficiently attested the val- 
ue of that experiment. If they were so success- 
ful, without any experience, could we not accom- 
plish more, with their example before us? 

Mr. S. F. Jepson felt a deep interest in the 
subject. He had always been ambitious to raise 
good stock. His cattle were well tended, and 
this did much for his stock, but not all. The 
breed had much to do with it. The experiment 
had often been tried, to make calves of an inferi- 
or match those of a superior breed, by better care 
and feed; but all such attempts had generally 
proved abortive. ‘Like begets like,’’ and arti- 
ficial efforts availed little to the contrary. 

Mr. C. R. Evans thought farmers should be 
alive to a subject of so much importance. It 
was a matter of dollars and cents. A small 
amount invested in a good bull, would pay great 
interest. Much good must result from such an 
association as we propose to furm, provided we 
could use the utmost freedom in expressing our 
ideas, for there was not a farmer but what had 
a fund of practical information which could not 
fuil to interest and instruct, no matter in how 
indifferent language it was uttered. 

Mr. L. Jackson said that farmers never would 
succeed until they made a business of it. We 
are too apt to seize an opportunity to earn a dol- 
lar to-day in some other occupation, when per- 
haps, by attention toour farms, we might realize 
five. Wego too much upon the ‘*hand-to-mouth”’ 
principle. We have loitered away too much of 
our time at the stores, which, if spent in hauling 
muck, say two loads a woek, making an aggre- 
gate of one hundred and four loads a year, 
would almost double the productions of our 
farms. We do not provide sufficiently for the 
future. The manure of two hogs he considered 
of more value than that of all his other creatures. 
It was no use to get good stock until we had 
something to keep iton. Your Durhams would 
not thrive at all on poor feed. Make your farms 
productive, and then you can have good stock. 

Further remarks were made by Messrs. Han- 
son, Jones, Crossman, Jepson and Evans, and 
such was the interest awakened, that a proposal 
to eff2ct an organization by appointing a Com- 
mittee to draft a Constitution and By-Laws, and 
report a list of Officers, was unanimously adopt- 
ed. The meeting then adjourned until Saturday 
evening. 





Second Meeting. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting 
to draft a Constitution and By-Laws, made a 
partial report. The Articles presented were adop- 
ted, and the meeting effected a permanent organ- 
ization with the fullowing officers : 

President — Alfred H. Jones. 

Vice Presidents —Stephen B. Clark, Eli Jep- 
son, Rowland Reed. 

Secretary — Silas F. Jepson. 

Treasurer—Cyrenius K. Evans. 

Librarian —James McLaughlin. 


The President thanked the Society for the hon- 
or conferred. He rejoiced that there was an in- 
fluence being exerted to regain fur this town the 
position it once occupied, as the best stock-grow- 
ing town around. When the South China society 
held its exhibitions, the stock brought in from 
adjoining towns was decidedly inferior to that 
produced in our own town. Think you it would 
be so now? He had resided a number of years 
in Clinton Co., Ohio. In that state they had a 
company formed for the importation of stock 
from Great Britain. One year this company 
brought over twenty-one head. None of them 
sold for less than five hundred dollars. A bull 
calf of fourteen months, was purchased by a 
neighbor of his for over $2000. One hundred 
dollars were charged for his services for the first 
year, with a diminution in the price as he grew 
older. This was a Durham bull. The short 
horns thrived admirably in that state. They 
were raised to supply the market, and seemed 
built expressly for the butcher. They are not 
much better for milk than our native breeds. 
John Hadley, who purchased the calf, drew ten 
first premiums at the State Fair, at Cleaveland, 
and refused five hundred dollars for a cow which 
was considered the best in the State for milk. 
These were large st ries; bat they served to show 


the estimation in which full blooded stock were 
held. Mr. Randall thought the Durhams were 
not hardy enough for our climate. Butter was 
also an important item. Perhaps a cross might 
be effected, so as to combine the hardy and but- 
ter-making qualities of the Ayrshire, with the 
heef producing capacities of the Short Horns. 

The discussion was continued until a late hour 
with much spirit, by Messrs. McLaughlin, Jack- 
son, Jepson, and others. Thesame question was 
made the special order for the next meeting. Ad- 
journed until Tuesday evening. Inpex. 
South China, March 29, 1858. 





THE GARDEN OF THE FARM. 

With all the improvements, and they have 
been many, three fourths of the farm gardens 
in the State are still a disgrace to our husband- 
ry. The most easily raised vegetables are not to 
be fuund in them as a rule; and the small fruits 
with the exception of currants are the rare ex- 
ceptions. Nothalf the farmers in the State have 
ever tasted an Early York Cubbage. 

If they get cabbages or potatoes at all by Au- 
gust Ist, they think they do pretty well. They 
do not understand the simple mysteries of a hot- 
bed, and force nothing. Now, with this article, 
which need not cost five dollars, and which a boy 
of ten years can manage, you can have cabbage 
and potatoes, the last week in June, and beans, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and squashes, and a host 
of other delicious vegetal s a little later. 

By selecting your seed, you can have lettuce, 
green peas, onions and beets, by the last of June, 
or before, without any forcing. A good aspara- 
gus bed, covering two square rods of land, isa 
luxury, that no farmer should be without. It 
will give him a palatable dish, green and succu- 
lent from the bosom of the earth every day, from 
May Ist to July. 

A good variety of vegetables is within the 
reach of every farmer, the year round. They 
are not only an important means of supporting 
the family, paying at least one-half of the table 
expenses, but they are conducive to health. They 
relieve the terrible monotony of salt junk, and in 
the warm season prevent the fevers and bowel 
complaints so often induced by too much animal 
food. ° 

Make your preparations, this month for a good 
garden,—better by a hundred per-cent than you 
have ever had before. Get the seeds now, before 
they are sold. Look over the advertising lists, 
as if they were meant for you. If you do not go 
to the market yourself, this is an age of express- 
es, and even the Post Office carries seeds cheap 
enough fur you to use it. Cabbage, lettuce, on- 
ion, carrots, parsnips, and other seeds can all 
come by mail,at small cost. [The Homestead. 


CURRANT BUSHES. 

Now is the time to cut currant slips for plant- 
ing. Many cultivators recommend cutting off all 
buds below the part inserted in the ground, which 
prevents sprouts coming up from below, and thus 
making a miniature ¢ree of it, instead of a bush— 
which is its natural habit. The currant we have 
found to be liable to the depredations of a small 
grub, or worm, which breeds from the deposit of 
an egg near the root, where it works upward in- 
to the pith, or heart of the wood, fora foot or 
two, and then emerges out—probably then taking 
the moth, or winged formation, and leaving the 
wood altogether. At the point or escape the 
wood is cut partially off, and usually breaks, 
when in the tree, or single stem form, and, of 
course destroys the plant. Aside from this, the 
weight of the head compels the staking of the 
plant and a close pruning, to answer any good 
purpose in bearing fruit. On the contrary, 
planting the slip with buds below the ground, 
although suckers will grow up, if properly pran- 
ed and attended to, the fruit is equally good, and 
the shrub grows large, and lasts many years. 
We decidedly prefer the natural way of growing it. 

In planting currants, we object to the common 
way of staking them thickly under fences, walls, 
and such like, and prefer to grow them out in 
open ground, quite six feet apart, and giving 
them full and free cultivation, which induces a 
full crop of well grown, well ripened, and ex- 
cellent fruit ; while on the fence method, tho 
fruit is small, liable to be choked by weeds, and 
other foul stuff, and furnishing a harbor to all 
sorts of garden vermin. 

As to varieties, although the nurserymen ad- 
vertise and praise a number of new sorts, the 
old Red, and White Dutch are altogether the 
best for household purposes, and by far the best 
hearers that we have tried. With good cultiva- 
tion they grow large, with full stems, and per- 
fect berries. Everybody who has garden room 
ought to grow currants in abundance. They are 
good, when green, for tarts, and pies, and when 
fully ripe, well sugared, are a delicious append- 
ant to the tea-table—healthful and nutritious, 
besides making a capital jelly. The black Eng 
lish current is excellent for jelly, which is a 
most grateful drink, diluted in water, for febrile 
diseases. [American Agriculturist. 


Cutrvre or Witp Berrizs. The Whortleberry 
is a native fruit, in the cultivation of which many 
have attained great success. It iscommon in 
most parts of the country, and is partial to a light 
soil, inclining to sand. The bushes may be re- 
moved and transplanted either in Spring or fall, 
and should be well manured with a compost made 
of old stable dung, forest scrapings well decom- 
posed, and wood ashes. The bushes need but lit- 
tle attention after they have once fuirly radica- 
ted, except to keep them clear of weeds, and the 
toil light and pulverulent around the roots. 

The Raspberry and Blackberry may also, like 
the whortleberry, be transplanted either in spring 
or fall, and require much the same kind of soil 
and treatment. The fruit of both is excellent, 
and may be raised in almost any quantities de- 
sired. For jellies and preserves as well as for pies 
and tarts, it is probably exceeded by none of our 
native fruits, except the strawberry. The bushes 
should not be crowded, and when practicable, 
should be favored with an exposure to the sun. 
This will prevent mildew, and secure early ripen- 
ing. [Germantown Telegraph. 











Tue Onton is a superior disinfectant. Two or 
three good sized ones, cut in halves, and placed 
on a plate on the floor, absorb the noxious ef- 
fluvia, &c., which are generated in the sick room 
in an incredibly short space of time. They should 





be changed every few (sey six) hours. 


PUMPKINS AMONG CORN. 

In the Farmer of February 6, in answer to cer- 
tain queries of a correspondent, you express some 
doubt whether ‘‘any gain is made by the intro- 
duction of the pumpkin into the cornfield.’’— 
This question belongs to a class in practical farm- 
ing which can never be settled by theory. Care- 
ful experiments, made under different and ad- 
verse circumstances, can alone settle them. And 
it is to these experiments that every intelligent 
farmer ought to contribute something for the 
general good. 
The question of utility in cultivating corn in 
the same field with pumpkins, is not by any 
means raised now for the first time. It is older, 
to my certain knowledge, than the ‘*Missouri 
compromise,’ and may date back, for aught I 
know, to the first hill of corn and the first pump- 
kin. Asa general rule, [am opposed to mixed 
crops; yet there are exceptions to all rules in 
farming, andI think this matter of corn and 
pumpkins is one of them. I would not, know- 
ingly, do anything to disparage the value of the 
corn crop, for I hold it to be by far the most 
valuable grain crop of New England, and indeed 
of any other country whose climate is adapted to 
it, and whose soil will not produce wheat as a 
staple. 
I recollect very well that my grandfather had 
all the old-fashioned prejudice in favor of raising 
pumpkins and would plant them among corn, 
potatoce, and even beans, if the soil was rich 
enough to hold out any prospect of acrop. My 
father, on the other hand, doubted the value of 
pumpkins, and was especially opposed to any- 
thing that could, by any possibility, detract from 
the product of his cornfield. With these oppo- 
sing views upon the same farm, you will perceive 
at once that there was a necessity for trying an 
experiment ; for ‘‘a house divided against itself”’ 
could not stand forty years ago any better than 
itcan now. Accordingly, in the year 1818, I 
think it was, the cornfield was equally divided by 
two or three rows of potatoes through the centre, 
and one-half planted to corn with pumpkins, and 
the other without. There was no perceptible dif- 
ference in the growth of the corn, and when the 
field was harvested there was not a difference of 
three bushels in the quantity on each part, al- 
though the whole field embraced an area of four 
or five acres. Eleven large loads of handsome 
pumpkins were considered by my grandfather as 
w weight of evidence in favor of his theory (or 
in other words, his side of the cornfield) which 
could not well be resisted. I believe my father, 
ever after that, planted pumpkins with his corn. 

It seems to me reasonable that a plant so well 
adapted to the shade as the pumpkin, and one 
which receives so large a share of its nutriment 
from the atmosphere, can be planted with corn, 
without injury to the latter, and without much 
detriment to the soil. Indeed, it is held by some 
intelligent farmers that the large leaves of the 
pumpkin, by shading the ground, and thus pre- 
venting the sun from dislodging the various ga- 
ses which decompose and form soluble matter in 
the soil, to be taken up as food for the growth of 
plants, area direct benefit to the land, tosay 
nothing of the value of the pumpkin crop. It 
is well settled, I believe, that pumpkins, fed out, 
without the seeds, in moderate quantities, to milch 
cows, imparta rich flavor to the milk. It is 
also conceded that they are very valuable in fat- 
tening beef. Let them not therefore, be given 
up, without some tangible evidence of their inu- 
tility. [New England Farmer. 





CULTIVATION OF CUCUMBERS. 

‘*Last spring a friend of mine and myself were 
planting cucumbers at the same time. I was 
planting mine, as is usual in gardens, by mixing 
a small portion of stable manure with the earth, 
and raising tht hill an inch or two above the gur- 
face of the ground. Observing it, he jocosely 
remarked. ‘Let me show you how to raise cu- 
cumbers.’ Never having much luck in raising 
them, I cheerfully agreed to his proposition. He 
commenced by making holes in the earth, at the 
distance intended for the hills, that would hold 
about a peck—he then filled them with dry leached 
ashes, covering the ashes with a very small quan- 
tity of earth. The seeds were then planted on a 
level with the surface of the ground. I was wil- 
ling to see the experiment tried, but had no ex- 
pectation of anything but a loss of seed, labor 
and soil. But imagine my astonishment, (not- 
withstanding a dryer season was never known, 
and almost a universal failure of garden vegeta- 
bles,) when I beheld vines remarkably thrifty, 
and as fine a crop of cucumbers as any one could 
wish to raise, and they continued to bear for an 
unusually long time. I will not philosophize on 
the subject—but say to all, try it; and instead 
of throwing your ashes away, apply it where it 
will be of use, and you will reap a rich reward.”’ 





Fravp 1x Corron. The Providence Journal 
states that the southern planters are in the habit 
of sprinkling their cotton with sand, which not 
only increases the weight but injures the ma- 
chinery and deteriorates the fabric. A prominent 
Rhode Island manufacturer states that a lot of 
handsome cotton of high grade which he lately 
opened, deposited nine pounds of sand, per bale, 
under the picker. Besides this there was, of 
course, sand that the picker could not take out, 
and which went, more or less, through the whole 
process of the manufacture, grating upon the 
delicate machinery and roughening the threads of 
the fabric. What makes the matter worse, is tho 
fact that it is very difficult to recover damages 
for such frauds, on account of the prejudice 
against manufacturers at the South. 





Peat, Live anv Poratogs. Mr. Philip O'Reilly, 
of Providence, R. I., states that lime is of no 
avail in preventing potato rot, as he has tried it, 
and has seen it tried by others in vain. After 
many experiments, he bas found that a bandful 
of dry peat in powder or small pieces was the 
best preventive, and he thinks if it were gener- 
ally applied, it would save ninety-nine in every 
hundred hills. [Germantown Telegraph. 





Tue Mo tp on decayed fruit, stale bread, moist 
wood, &., isshown by the microscope to be 
plants, bearing leaves, flowers, and seeds, and in- 
creasing with inoredible rapidity, for in a few 
hours the seeds spring up, arrive at maturity, 
and bring forth seeds themselves, eo that many 
generations are perfected in a day. 








